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President Calls for 1,000,000 Accident Reduction 


President Roosevelt has opened the campaign of the United States Department 
of Labor to cut industrial accidents by 1,000,000 in the next twelve months in the 
interest of war production. In the following letter to Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins, he called upon management and labor to cooperate in the drive. 





“My Dear Miss Perkins: 

“As you fully realized when you established the National Committee 
for the Conservation of Manpower early in our defense program, industrial 
injuries account for a great loss in production time and in lives and limbs as 
well. It is gratifying to note that the energetic work of the committee has 
materially slowed down the rapid rise in plant accident rate so conspicu- 
ously evident during the first two years of our intensified production effort. 


“Encouraging as this may be, the fact that the total loss of production 
time actually increased again last year is cause for real concern, and prompts 
me to express my sincere hope that management and labor will join whole- 
heartedly in responding to your appeal for a 40 percent reduction in the acci- 
dent toll and thereby reach the objective of a million fewer accidents in the 
next twelve months. 


Sincerely yours, 


Franklin D. Roosevelt” 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary 











Labor and Employers Cooperate in Safety Drive 


Thirty years of organized safety work have 
resulted in the development of safety organization 
methods and accident prevention techniques, 
which can be used successfully by almost any 
firm, Secretary of Labor Perkins said in praising 
labor and employees for their cooperation with 
the Labor Department in its safety campaign for 
a million fewer accidents in the next 12 months. 

The goal represents a reduction of some 40 
percent in the 1943 total of industrial accidents 
according to Bureau of Labor Statistics’ prelimi- 
nary estimates. Its accomplishment will result in 
a substantial saving in the Nation’s dwindling 
supply of industrial manpower. 

Specifically it will mean life to 7,500 workers, 
whole bodies to 44,000 more, and 948,000 other 
workers saved from temporary incapacity. The 
resultant saving in work time during the 12- 
month period will amount to an average of 2 
million days per month, in addition to the future 
services of those saved from death or permanent 
disability. 

Success in attaining the goal must depend upon 
the performance in individual establishments. 
Nearly 4 years of experience in the safety campai 
of the Department’s National Committee for the 
Conservation of Manpower in War Industries has 
proved that substantial reductions in accident 
rates are possible where plants seriously undertake 
the job of preventing injuries. Reports from some 
8,000 plants which have taken advantage of the 
Committee’s safety services show that three- 
quarters of them succeeded in reducing their 
accident frequency. Reports from individual 
establishments in the group show substantial 
reductions, many in excess of 40 percent. 

The experience of every plant which has suc- 
ceeded in reducing accidents prove the necessity 
of cooperation between management and workers. 
To management falls the jobs of setting u 
efficient safety organizations, of safeguarding all 
hazardous conditions, machinery and processes, 
and of training supervisors in safety hi nctions. 
The supervisory force must, in turn, keep a con- 
stant check on the physical work place and train 
and supervise workers in safe work practices. And 
the workers, themselves, in addition to learning 
and practicing safe work practices, can take an 
active part in the safety effort by assistance in 
checking on physical conditions and in the work 
practices of inexperienced fellow workers 

The growing interest of labor unions in the field 
of safety has opened a new possibility of coopera- 
tion, with the local union taking an active interest 
in safety through such means as direct worker 
education in union meetings and in the formation 
of labor-management safety committees. 


A certificate of merit, signed by the Secretary of 
Labor in behalf of the Department and the Na- 
tional Committee, will be awarded to all plants or 
production units which succeed in producing during 
either of the two 6-month periods July 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1944, or January 1 to June 30, 1945, an 
accident-frequency rate which is at least 40 percent 
less than that for the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. 

Establishments wishing to qualify for the certifi- 
cate should submit to the Department through the 
National Committee Representative in their area 
a statement of the comparative frequency rates. 
The award will be made after the statement has 
been checked by an agent of the Committee. 
Where the statement is submitted jointly by plant 
management and a representative of the local 
union, the certificate will be made out to both 
management and the union, with a copy to each. 
The award is open to any industrial establishment 
with an average minimum employment of 100 
during the 6-month period. 

The Department of Labor will assist in the 
campaign in two ways: First, by stimulating gen- 
eral interest in the goal through such media as 
radio and press information and printed material 
explaining the goal and the award; and second, 
through the services of the National Committee in 
assisting individual plants in the attainment of 
their own goals. 

The Division of Labor Standards has already 
issued a series of six transcribed radio programs. 
The first covers the radio round-table at which the 
Secretary of Labor set the goal of a million fewer 
accidents, and the remaining five combine enter- 
tainment and drama to point out specific accident 
hazards and the means whereby they may be 
prevented. Soon to be released is a printed folder 
entitled “Something to Shoot At,” which explains 
the goal and outlines the qualifications for the 
certificate of merit. 

The 600 volunteer special agents of the National 
Committee stand ready to assist any plant or local 
union interested in undertaking its own share of 
the national goal. These men, practical safety 
technicians employed by industry, can give on-the- 
spot service in assisting in the organization of 
effective safety programs and in the handling of 
specific safety problems. 

Also available through the National Committee 
are safety training courses, geared either for key 
plant personnel or union representatives and 
offered as extension courses of engineering colleges, 
and special courses for foremen adapted for either 
in-plant or outside training. 
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Plants With Safety Service Reduce Injuries 


Injuries experienced at work disabled approxi- 
mately 65,000 employees of manufacturing plants 
during March, with a resulting loss of 1,300,000 
man-days of production, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics regular survey. 

This brings the total estimate of disabling inju- 
ries in manufacturing to 184,000 for the first 3 
months of 1944 and the total of lost time for the 
period to 3,680,000 man-days. These totals are 
slightly lower than the estimates of 188,000 
disabling injuries and 3,760,000 man-days lost 
in the first quarter of 1943. 

In terms of exposure the 1944 record represents 
a distinct improvement, as reflected in a drop of 


6.5 percent in the injury frequency rate for manu- 
facturing as a whole. In 1944 the cumulative 
frequency rate for the first quarter was 18.7 dis- 
abling injuries for every million employee-hours 
worked as compared with a rate of 20.0 for the 
corresponding period of 1943. 

Noting that 75 percent of the plants which had 
utilized the safety services of the Labor Depart- 
menv’s National Committee for the Conservation 
of Manpower had succeeded in reducing their rate 
of worker injury, Secretary Perkins said: ‘This is 
definite proof that a sound safety program, effec- 
tively operated, can produce results.” 


Find Women Are Safe Workers in Foundries 


No uniform policy as to employment of women 
in foundries had been developed in 13 plants 
studied by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor in the latter half of 1943. 
The report of the survey, concerned entirely with 
the foundry, exclusive of any separate machine- 
tool division or the office and maintenance and 
service departments, shows that about one-sixth 
of the total foundry workers were women; but the 
percentage of women varied from 1.6 percent to 
43.4 percent of the labor force. Much depended 
on the labor situation in the area. 

Women were employed in 134 different occupa- 
tions in the foundries visited. But since in one 
plant only 4 women were employed, in another 
only 30, and at the other extreme 819, it is evident 
that there were great differences in the number of 
processes assigned to women. There was a great 
difference also in their distribution by department. 
In all the plants reported, women were in core- 
making, in the molding and sand system, and in 
cleaning and inspecting. Only 1 in each case, 
however, reported women in drafting, in the 
melting department, or in lift-truck operating, 
and only 2 had them in the pattern shop. 

Probably the best known job for women in 
foundries is coremaking. The core, around which 
molten metal is poured and solidifies, shapes the 
interior of a hollow casting. It is made separately 
and inserted in the depression in the mold which 
shapes the outside of the casting. The core usually 
is made of sand in which some adhesive material 
has been mixed, large or complicated ones being 
reinforced with wires or metal rods. Such cores 
are used only once, being broken up to free the 
casting, after which the sand is reclaimed for 
future use. 
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Women were tending the ovens where cores 
were baked, sandpapering or finishing the baked 
cores, measuring or inspecting them, patching 
them by filling in rough edges with a puttylike 
mixture, painting or coating them with a silica 
wash. They pasted together the two halves of 
cores, or the sections of certain intricate cores 
that had to be made in several pieces. 

In some foundries women operated the sand 
mills that mixed the special ingredients, and the 
sand-conveyor system. They ran the machines 
that reclaim the sand, operated the sand dryer, 
did some shoveling and mixing and other laboring 
jobs. Women sand testers—sometimes in the 
aboratory—were said to be especially good at 
this work. 

In the cleaning and finishing department, sand 
adhering to the castings must be cleaned off and 
extraneous parts of the casting known as gates, 
risers, or fins must be ground or burned off, and 
the casting inspected. In several foundries this 
was the department with the largest number of 
women. They made visual inspections, some- 
times doing a quick hand-cleaning operation with 
a first inspection, or weighing with final inspection. 
They cleaned sand from castings in revolving 
tumblers, chipped off fins, and did some grinding 
to give a smoother finish. This work was suitable 
for women only on the smallest castings. 

Samples of every heat are sent to the metallur- 
gical laboratory for physical and chemical testing. 
Women were operating machines for physical 
tests, making routine chemical and spectroscopic 
tests, acting as laboratory aides, charging castings 
to testing furnaces, and repairing instruments, A 
few were skilled chemists. 





As to wages, the most usual minimum starting 
rates for women were 70 to 71% cents an hour. 
In over half the foundries men and women were 
paid the same beginning rate, while in others 
men’s rates were from 5 to 11 cents higher than 
women’s. 

The most usual hour schedule for women on the 
day shift was a 48-hour week of six 8-hour days. 
In some plants women worked on only one shift, 
in others on all three. Rotation of shifts was not 
common. One company said a special effort was 
made to give mothers and working housewives 
suitable hours; another reported that most women 
were obliged to work on the second or third shift 
because the union protected the seniority rights of 
the regular men workers and most of these 
preferred the first shift. The work is often 
exhausting, and a formal rest period—especially 
to break the long morning—was considered by 
some foundries to contribute to better work. 
Formal rest periods twice a day were allowed 


women in _ a few plants, men in a still smaller 


number, while some others gave morning rest 
periods to both men and women. 

The plants surveyed reported that the new 
women, though inexperienced and unusued to the 
environment, proved safe and careful workers on 
the whole. There are many more hazards in a 
foundry than in plants that more commonly 
employ women. Floors are often uneven and 
broken, and there is a great clutter everywhere 
even when cleaning goes on constantly. The air 
is likely to be heavy with sand dust and there are 
smoke and fumes from the metal pouring, intense 
heat, and the danger of burns from molten metal. 
Overhead cranes with heavy loads are constantly 
passing, carrying steel flask, huge castings, molten 
metal, or scrap. 

The Bureau’s report discusses working condi- 
tions, hazards, medical and sanitary facilities, 
food services, personnel policies, and conditions 
as to absenteeism and turn-over. 


Advocate Equal Pay, Equal Opportunity Program 


For women workers throughout the world the 
twenty-sixth session of the General Conference 
of the International Labor Organization, held 
recently in Philadelphia, offered prospects of 
unusual progress. 

The matter of equal opportunity is pointed up 
to the interests of women in the report of the 
committee charged with the responsibility of 
drawing up recommendations for the organization 
of employment in the transition from war to 
peace. Included among the general principles 
adopted by the conference was the following: 

The redistribution of women workers in each national 
economy should be carried out on the principle of complete 
equality of opportunity for men and women in respect of 
admission to employment on the basis of their individual 
merit, skill and experience, and steps should be taken to 
encourage the establishment of wage rates on the basis of 
job content, without regard to sex. 

To implement this principle a recommendation, 
also accepted by the conference, called for inves- 
tigations to be conducted in cooperation with em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations. The purpose 
of such study is to establish precise and objective 
standards for determining job content, irrespective 
of the sex of the worker, as‘a basis for determining 
wage rates. 

The conference further approved the raising of 
the status of substandard, traditionally woman- 
employing industries, and the improvement of 
conditions of work and placement methods therein. 

From the woman viewpoint the committee re- 
port on social policies for dependent territories 
reflected a significant stride forward. Proposed 
among other things were improvements of educa- 
tional training and facilities, and of the employ- 
ment and social status of women. 


In all action taken by the conference to promote 
women workers’ progress in these various ways, 
the women members of the conference had an 
important share. They deserve particular credit, 
for though few in number they participated in the 
committee work with diligence and alertness, 
sete and amending proposals affecting not 
only women but workers in general. 

Among the delegates from the 41 countries 
represented (3 other countries sent observers) was 
the only woman delegate from the United States. 

That the total number of women members at the 
recent conference was jimited to 17 from 11 coun- 
tries was due partly to tne war. Besides the 4 
women advisers from the United States and the 3 
advisers from Great Britain were 1 each from the 
following countries: Brazil, Canada, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Liberia, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, 
and Poland. A woman served as a secretary of 
the Egyptian delegation. Of the 15 women ad- 
visers 4 represented the workers, as against 11 
Government representatives. One woman adviser 
was elected as the reporter of the Committee on 
Employment, while several were elected to assist 
with the final drafting of the reports of the respec- 
tive committees on which they served. 

At the close of the regular sessions of the con- 
ference most of the women advisers came together 
for two meetings to consider ways of implementing 
the conference’s recommendations as to women 
workers. The first meeting was held in Philadel- 
phia and presided over by the woman adviser from 
Canada, a member of Parliament; at the second, 
held in Washington, the women advisers consulted 
with the Director of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. 
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The consensus of the women was that the 
governing body of the I. L. O. should be asked 
to strengthen the special research committee 
of women connected with the organization and 
give it the status of a division comparable to 
the other divisions. It was also agreed that 
women should urge their countries to send more 


women as delegates to future I. L. O. conferences. 
The achievements for women, and by women, 
that characterized the recent conference were 
only a part of the many important developments 
which the representatives—both men and women 
from the many countries--were responsible for 
initiating in the interests of all mankind. 


Factory Labor Turnover Shows a Decrease 


For every 1,000 workers on factory pay rolls in 
April, 68 either changed jobs or !eft manufacturing 
work, as against 73 in March. All types of 
separations declined over the month, the largest 
decline occurring in the lay-off rate, which dropped 
from 9 per 1,000 in March to 6 per 1,000 in April. 

Lay-off rates above 10 per 1,000 were reported 
by only 2 of the major manufacturing groups. 
The lay-off rate of 15 per 1,000 in the chemicals 
group reflected further cutbacks in the production 
of small-arms ammunitions and explosives. Cur- 
tailment in the production of aluminum and 
magnesium castings was primarily responsible for 
the lay-off rate of 10 per 1,000 in the nonferrous 
metals group. 

Quits still account for the largest share of all 
separations. “Return to the home State or lo- 
cality”’ and “return to farming’’ were the major 
reasons for quits during April. A large number 
of quits also occurred in plants where approaching 


Cost of Living Rises 3% 


The price rise in 1943 was smaller than in any 
year since 1940 and at the year’s end the general 
level of prices in wholesale markets was 2 per cent 
higher than at the close of 1942, and the prices 
of staples that families buy in retail markets for 
everyday living were up by about 3% per cent, 
according to a Bureau of Labor Statistics survey. 

The slowing up of the price advance was shown 
in the following table: 


Per Cent Increases 


Year , ' 
= | Cost of 
Prices | Living 
December 1939 to December 1940_ _- 1 | 1 
December 1940 to December 1941__- 17 | 10 
December 1941 to December 1942_ _- Ss 9 
December 1942 to December 1943* 2 3'4 


* Estimated. 
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cuts in production schedules had been announced. 
For every 1,000 workers employed in manufac- 
turing, 49 quit their jobs, as compared with 50 in 
March. 

The highest discharge rate, 10 per 1,000 was 
reported by the transportation equipment group. 

The separation rate for metal mining was con- 
siderably above that for manufacturing. Con- 
trary to the trend in manufacturing, the separa- 
tion rate in this group increased between March 
and April from 60 to 70 workers per 1,000. The 
extremely high military and miscellaneous separa- 
tion rate for the metal mining group may reflect 
the recall of soldiers who had been furloughed 
to work in the mines. 

The total separation rate for women in manu- 
facturing industries was 76 per 1,000 as com- 
pared with 62 for men. To offset this, however, 
the accession rate for women was considerably 
above the accession rate for men, being 70 as 
against 47. 


Per Cent During 1943 


“It may be noted that the most rapid rise in 
prices came before Pearl Harbor,” the report 
said.’’ The 1943 rise in wholesale prices and in 
the cost of living was much smaller than the rise 
of 17 per cent in wholesale prices and 10 per cent 
in the cost of living during 1941. The slowing up 
of the price advance in 1943 reflected the devel. 
opment of former price control and rationing 
measures. 

“Taking the period of the war as a whole, 
prices are up much less than in the first World 
War. Price increases in the two war periods 
compare as follows: 


Worip Warl | Worip War Il 


July 1914 Aug. 1939 
to Nov. 1918 to Dec. 1943* 
" 
Percent Percent 
Wholesale Prices - 103 37 
Cost of Living- - - -- 62 26 


* Estimated. 





Employment and Weekly Pay Rolls 


ployed fewer wage earners than a year ago. 
increase of 37,000 in the agricultural machinery 
group reflects expansion in the production of 
radios, radar, and communication equipment. 
Average weekly earnings for manufacturing as 


A large decline in manufacturing employment, 
coupled with a decline of 124,000 in trade, re- 
sulted in a drop of almost 300,000 in total non- 
agricultural employment over the months to 
38,200,000. This is approximately the same as 
May 1942. 

MANUFACTURING 


Completion of many war contracts, curtailment 
in others, and decreases in consumer goods pro- 
duction are reflected in the further decline in 
manufacturing wage-earner employment to 
13,007,000. The number of factory workers in 
May was 165,000 less than in April and a million 
below the November 1943 peak. Wage-earner 
employment in each of the durable goods groups 
mae all but one of the nondurable goods groups 
was below the level in November 1943. The 6- 
month period employment in the transportation 
equipment group declined by almost 200,000, in 
the chemicals group by almost 150,000, and in the 
iron and steel, machinery, and automobile groups 
by almost 100,000 each. Such civilian goods 
groups as textiles and apparel reduced employ- 
ment by 80,000 and 50,000 respectively. 

The number of wage earners in the durable goods 
group dropped by 300,000 since May 1943 and in 
the nondurable group by 400,000. With the ex- 
ception of the electrical machinery and automobile 
groups, all of the major durable groups em- 


The 


a whole amounted to $45.56 in April. The earn- 
ings in the durable goods group amounted to 
$51.66, while the earnings in the nondurable goods 
group averaged $36.17. While average hourly 
earnings in all the durable goods groups increased 
between March and April, ~ drops in the average 
workweek were sufficient to reduce av erage 
weekly earnings in all but three of them. 


MINING 


In the anthracite mining, bituminous coal 
mining, and metal mining industries the average 
hours per week declined between March and 


April, reflecting the observance of the Easter 
holiday. The relatively greater decline in the 


average workweek in the anthracite industry than 
in the others was due to the more widespread 
celebration of the holidays and to the fact that a 
large number of anthracite miners observed the 
Greek Orthodox Easter week end which fell 1 
week later than the usually observed holiday. 
Because of the drop of 3% hours in the anthracite 
industry, weekly earnings were $4.31 lower in 
April than in March. 


Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in manufacturing industries by 
major industry groups 


seems to Bureau of E mployment Security final data for 1941 land preliminary data for the second uae of 1942] 











=—— 





Industry group 


All Manufacturing —- . 


Durable goods _ _- 
Iron and steel and their products 
Electrical machinery --- - - - staal 
Machinery, except electrical. _- 
Transportation equipment, except automobile Ss 
Automobiles - - --- — 
Nonferrous metals and their products. me 
Lumber and timber basic products : 
Furniture and finished lumber products - - 
Stone, clay, and glass products_ - - - - - 


Nondurable goods 
Textile mill products and other fiber manufactures - 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
Leather and leather products 
Food . 
Tobacco manufactures. - - 
Paper and allied products. 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries _ 
Chemicals and allied products 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Rubber products 
Miscellaneous industries - - - 





| Es eatenepenens | 
| Estimated number of wage earners Average weekly earnings 











| (thousands) } 
ented IY44 beans 1944 May 1943 | April 1944 March 1944 April 1943 

-| 18, 007 _13, 178 13, 700 | $45. 56 | $45.63 $42. 48 
7, 861 7,978 | 8,159 | 61.66 | 51.53 48. 67 
1, 654 1, 664 1,718 | 50.09 50. 23 47. 08 
732 739 | 695 | 46.86) 47.19| 45.17 
1,178| 1,195 | 1,243] 5444] 54.56 52. 14 
2,148 | 2,175] 2,241 59. 31 58. 73 55. 77 
675 710 660 | 58.78 | 58. 21 55. 77 
388 393 | 410 | 48.76] 48.95 46. 85 
419 426 | 479 | 34.05] 33.30/ 30.82 
336 341 | 356 | 34.78] 35.36|/ 32.13 
331 335 | 357 38. 47 38.47 | 35. 57 
5,146 | 5,194 | 6,541 | 36.17 | 36.57) 33.58 
1,111} 1,129] 1,239] 2886] 28.89| 27.54 
772 | 784 | 865 | 28.69] 30.71 27. 44 
307 310 337 | 32.47| 32.36/| 29.69 
951 941 | 914 | 37.90) 38.05 34. 12 
83 84 | 90 | 27.00| 27.75 | 24.80 
303 306 | 312 | 38.09] 38.20! 35.79 
329 332 329 | 42.88| 42.87] 39.32 
590 602 | 739 | 43.07] 42.95! 41.00 
130 | 128 124| 54.34| 54.32 | 48. 33 

191 | 195 186 | 48.12] 49. 60 45. 01 
ms 383 ad 43.45 | 43.61] 40.37 

| | 
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Estimated number of wage 


Industry group 


Anthracite mining . 
Bituminous coal mining 
Metalliferous mining - 

Tron 

Copper. _..-- 

Lead and zine 

Gold and silver _- 

Miscellaneous. 
Electric light and power ” 
Street railways and busses ? 
Hotels (year-round)? 
Power laundries 
Dyeing and cleaning 


' Preliminary. 
? Data include salaried personnel. 


earners and average weekly earnings in selected nonmanufacturing industries 





Estimated number of wage earners Average weekly earnings 


(thousands) 


May 1944! April 1944 May 1943 April 1944 March 1044 April 1943 


68. 5 68. 4 72.3 | $44. 36 | $48. 67 $43. 40 
356 360 385 50. 62 52. 24 41. 39 
83. 2 85. 0 97.9 44. 62 44. 59 42. 57 
29. 2 28. 8 33. 4 42. 26 41. 57 39. 23 
27.8 28. 3 31.4 45. 41 46. 25 15. 41 
16. 8 ye 18. 9 16. 34 46. 22 $2. 89 

5.7 6. 1 7. 6 43. 33 43. O8 39. 66 

3.7 4.1 6. 6 47. 96 45. 82 45. 50 
202 203 211 47. 53 47. 09 12. 69 
231 231 228 46. 44 46. 36 43. 14 
351 352 341 22. 26 22. 18 19. 54 
249 247 267 26. 29 26. 11 23. 48 
83. 4 81.4 85. 4 30. 13 30. 11 28. 57 


Public Employment 


Except for employment in the War and Navy 
Departments which increased approximately 
10,000 within and 10,000 without the continental 
limits of the United States in April 1944, Federal 
employment remained practically level in March 
and April 1944. There were some compensating 
shifts in employment between agencies, such as 
the increase of 2,800 in the Treasury Depertment, 
and the drop in the Post Office Department of 
1,900, and of 400 and 500 in the Commerce 
Department and National Housing Agency, re- 
spectively. 

Total employment in the executive branch of 
the Federal Government rose 133,000 during the 
year, from 3,145,000 in April 1943 to 3,278,000 in 
April 1944. The major net changes occurring in 
the individual agencies were as follows: 

Increases: 


Navy Department 109, 000 


War Department 46, 000 
Treasury Department 14, 000 
Office of Price Administration 6, 800 
War Shipping Administration 6, 200 
Veterans’ Administration 5, 000 


Decreases: 


War Manpower Commission (including 


Selective Service System) __- 14, 000 
Tennessee Valley Authority 8, 700 
Panama Canal 6, 000 
War Production Board 5, 400 


Federal Works Agency 5, 200 


Although employment on = shipbuilding and 
repair projects declined 25,000 in April 1944, the 
total of 1,631,000 was 2,700 higher than in April 
1943. Employment on Federal ship construction 
and repair in private vards declined 17,700 during 
the year while that in the continental navy yards 
increased 20,300. 

Employment on Federally financed construe- 
tion projects showed a net decline of 27,000 during 
the month. This was the result of declines on 
housing, war public works, war production 
facility, nonresidential building, and river, harbor, 
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and flood control projects, partially offset by a 
seasonal increase on streets and roads projects 
and on airport construction. During the year 
April 1943—April 1944 employment on these con- 
struction projects showed a total drop of 731,000 
due mainly to completions. 


Employment and pay rolls in regular Federal 
services, on construction and shipbuilding and 
repair projects financed wholly or partially from 
Federal funds, April 1944 


Serv ice or program Employment Pay rolls 


Regular Federal services: 


Executive !__ __ . 3, 278, 000 $634, 259, 000 
War agencies 2, 457, 000 | 468, 389, 000 
Continental United 
States 2, 035, 000 (2) 
Outside continental 
United States- $22, 000 (2) 
Other agencies _ _ - 821,000 165, 870, 000 
Continental United 
States 804, 000 (2) 
Outside continental 
United States 17, 000 (2) 
Legislative : 6, 100 1, 503, 000 
Judicial 2, 700 758, 000 


Construction and_ shipbuild- 
ing and repair projects: 3 
Financed from regular Fed- 


eral appropriations !_ . 1, 769,900 | 472, 066, 000 
Construction 139, 000 25, 677, 000 
Shipbuilding and repair * 1, 630,900 446, 389, 000 

Private shipyards 5 1, 299, 700 | 352, 407, 000 

United States navy 

yards ®____ 331, 200 93, 982, 000 
Public housing - 31, 700 6, 686, 000 
War publie works 14, 000 1, 993, 000 
Financed by R. F. C 49, 900 11, 354, 000 


} Employees in United States navy yards and on force-account construction 
are included in data for the executive service and also in those for shipbuilding 
and repair projects financed from regular Federal appropriations 

? Breakdown not available. 

3 Data are for continental United States only 

‘ Represents total employment including office and administrative staff 

5 Data are for shipbuilding and repair undertaken on Federal contract 

* Excludes Washington, D. C., navy yard. 





Cost of Living in May 1944 


Retail prices to wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers in large cities rose 0.4 percent 
between mid-April and mid-May. The increase 
was largely due to seasonal advances for food and 
higher housefurnishings prices. Clothing costs 
and charges for services also rose slightly. 

The all-items index stood at 125 percent of the 
1935-39 average on May 15, 1944, 0.1 percent 
below last May. 

Retail food costs increased 0.7 perce: 

April, primarily because of seasonal increws.s 1 
prices for roasting chickens, oranges, potatoes, and 
some other fresh vegetables. Prices for flour, corn 
meal, and rolled oats were higher. Fresh fish, 
eggs, beef and pork declined due to large supplies. 

Food supplies generally are more plentiful than 
last spring and the increase in the amount of food 
available for the civilian population, combined 
with the rollbacks and subsidies introduced last 
summer, has brought the index of retail food costs 
5 percent below the level of May 1943. 

The further increase in housefurnishings costs 
reflected largely the return of spring-filled living 
room suites in additional cities at prices consider- 
ably higher than those charged a year and a half 
ago, when furniture of this kind was last available. 
Low priced merchandise continued to be short and, 
as in the case of cook stoves in 4 cities, it was 
necessary for families to buy higher-cost models. 

Telephone bills for May included an excise tax 
which raised the cost of telephone service by 4.6 
percent. Scattered increases in beauty shop 
charges were attributed to increased costs of 
supplies. Newspaper prices were raised in three 
cities because of higher production costs and 
limited paper stocks, which decreased advertising 
revenue. 

Clothing costs advanced slightly because of 
scattered increases in prices for lightweight over- 
alls, covert work trousers, and cotton socks, and 
the fact that new straw hats were higher priced. 
Women’s girdles cost more because of the disap- 
pearance of low-cost qualities in some cities, and in 
a few cities the rayon hose available were largely 
those with premium features, also at higher prices. 

Fuel, electricity, and ice costs declined, on the 
average, by 0.1 percent between April 15 and 
May 15. The usual seasonal decrease in gas rates 
went into effect in New York. In Philadelphia 
a temporary OPA order allowing higher anthracite 
and coke prices was discontinued April 30, and 
lower prices under previous regulations were 
established. Increased retail prices for anthracite 
and Eastern bituminous coals in Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis reflected increases in f. 0. b. mine 
prices allowed several months ago. 


Rents are not surveyed in May. Next month's 
report will give changes that have occurred over 
the quarter ending June 15. 

The Bureau, in connection with the report for 
May, carried the following explanatory note: 

“The BLS index indicates average changes in 
retail price 8 of selected goods, rents, and services 
bought by families of wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in large cities. The items covered repre- 
sented 70 percent of the expenditures of families who 
had incomes ranging from $1,250 to $2,000 in 
1934-36. 

“The index does not show the full wartime effect 
on the cost of living of such factors as lowered quality, 
disappearance of low-priced goods, and forced changes 
in housing and eating away from home. 

“Tt does not measure changes in total living costs 

that is, in the total amount families spend for 
living. Income tazes and bond subscriptions are 
not included,” 


Cost of living in 21 large cities 


Percent of change from— 
Indexes as . 
pb 4 “s April 15, May 15, | Aug. 15, 
1939 100 1¥44 to 1943 to 1939 to 
= May 15, | May 15, | May 15, 
144 1v44 14 


Area and city 


Average: Large Cities +04; -—01 
North Atlantic: 
Boston_ 
Buffalo 
New York- 
Philadelphia _ - 
Pittsburgh 
South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 
Savannah___- 
Washington, D. C 
North Central: 
Chicago_ - 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Kansas City_ 
\iinneapolis 
St. Louis- — - 
South Central: 
Birmingham. 
Houston _- 
Western: 
Denver 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
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